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Some facts about Arctic Gas_ 
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The need for gas 


The 1960s was a period of unprecedented economic growth, 
sustained high employment and reasonable price stability. 
Parelyegin order to accomplish these objectives and partly 
asia result of doing so, total Canadian energy consump- 
tion more than doubled between 1960 and 1973 (to 6,200 
trillion British thermal units. 


Natural gas, to a large extent, made this possible. 

With the completion of Canada's first cross-country 

gas pipeline late in 1957, TransCanada PipeLines Limited 
set the stage for introducing this pollution-free fuel 
to many Canadian communities and industries. While 
total energy consumption has more than doubled, natural 
gas consumption (as a percentage of the total) has risen 
steadily from 12.9 percent in 1960 to 26.4 percent in 
1973. Throughout that period, it was the only fuel which 
consistently jncreased its share of the energy market. 
Today it accounts for more of Canada's energy Supp ILLES 
than coal, coke, hydro and nuclear energy combined. 


In 1974, Canadian demand for natural gas totalled almost 
1.4 trillion cubic feet, about half of which was indus- 
trial demand. In addition, about one trillion cubic 
feet was exported under existing long-term contracts 
authorized by the Government of Canada. Virtually all 
ofethismowitct total demand was met by production in 
Alberta and British Columbia (the Western Canadian 
Sedimentary Basin). 


Will western production be able to satisfy domestic 
INSTITUTH demand and Canada's export commitments in the years ahead? 
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In September 1974, Arctic Gas responded to the National 
Energy Board's request for submissions on Canada's 
natural gas supply and demand prospects through 1995. 
Among our findings are the following: 
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The graph above shows Canada's current export commit- 
ments under long-term contracts, as authorized by the 
federal government. The decline in exports reflects 
the termination: of,contracts according to:-thein ‘expiry 
dates. 
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In addition to the authorized exports, domestic demand 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
University of Alberta Libraries 


https://archive.org/details/arcticgasprepareOOcana 


is forecast as shown above. The top line indicates 
total demand for Canadian natural gas. The domestic 
requirements include those regions in Quebec which are 
currently being served. The Government of Quebec has 
announced that it would like to have natural gas avail- 
able to a wider franchise area in the province. There- 
fore, Quebec could have additional gas requirements. 

The graph shows that domestic demand will rise approxi- 
Mace lya trom 1.5 tcienetojbeto 2.5 in 1985 and 3.5 in 
1995. The industrial share of domestic demand is expected 
to grow from 49 to 55 and to 58 percent, respectively in 
these years. 
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fivs Graph shows the total demand in” relation to pro= 
duction from currently existing reserves in western 
Canada. The production curve anticipates a resolution 
of the various federal-provincial policy problems, thus 
providing an encouraging investment climate. This 
WouUtd nel f£aciltace sintill “drilling, anStallat von of 
compressors, connection of unconnected reserves and 

the supply of gas from deferred reserves when available. 
Current gas reserves in western Canada can support 
POeOUUCTLOMerates suiticient to mest present-day gas 
requirements, but would not likely support increased 
domestic demand in the next few years. 
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To try to accommodate increased gas demand in the near 
future, exploration in western Canada must be acceler- 
ated ateFuture dascoveries (Trend 'Gas) sin»the "area iare 
very much dependent upon resolution of the current 
taxation problems facing the industry. This graph 
shows that if all incentives are available to the 
industry to further develop existing reserves and dis- 
cover new reserves, demand for Canadian gas might be 
Met vehrougi eto ehose2—33. In fact, howeverjrel 9744saw 

a substantial slowdown in western exploration and some- 
thing approaching an exodus of drilling rigs to foreign 
exploration areas. Thus, the prospects for Trend Gas 
have already been set back and western gas production 
will be incapable of meeting future market requirements 
that much sooner. 


The overall factor that becomes clear from these graphs 
is the growing dependency of markets on future explor- 
ation in western Canada. This supply is by no means 
assured. 


One certainty, however, is the existence of substantial 
quantities of natural gas already discovered in the 
Mackenzie Delta region of Canada's Arctic. Given prompt 
approvals by government, these reserves can be brought 
on stream to meet growing domestic requirements. This is 
the "frontier decision” Canadians face. 
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The Mackenzie Delta 


The Mackenzie Delta area is a geographically unique 
combination of land and water where the great Mackenzie 
River flows into the Beaufort Sea. In summer, so 
abundant are the lakes and streams that the Delta looks 
like a shallow ocean that happens to have thousands of 
islands and spits connecting one island with another. 
In winter, of course, land and water become indistin- 
guishable as the Delta freezes over. 


Substantial quantities of natural gas have been found 
in this region, although geologists are convinced that 
the volume represents only a fraction of the potential 
gas reserves. 


The Geological Survey of Canada (a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources) estimates that the 
Delta/Beaufort contain more than 90 trillion cubic feet, 
BUMtECLOOL Which 1S on land and the balance offshore. 
Engineering and geological consultants to Arctic Gas 
have concluded that the Delta and shallow water of the 
Beaufort have potential reserves of 55 tcf with addi- 
tional, substantial but longer-term reserves available 
in waters beyond 36 feet deep. 


Such is the potential, but what of the exploration to 
realize it? 
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In the past 10 years, the petroleum industry has 
invested more than $1 billion in exploration throughout 
Northern Canada, most recently as much as $250 million 
annually. Exploration in the Delta/Beaufort region has 
absorbed more than half of these funds. 


This exploration effort has been very successful, 
considering that there is relatively little geological 
experience in the region to assist the exploration 
teams. Arctic Gas consultants estimate that approx- 
Mactelyeo.o trillion cubic feet can be produced from 
fields already discovered. 


It appears that most of the Delta gas found to date will 
be required by the Canadian market. Gas users, however, 
have an even bigger stake in Delta supplies than is 

midi Gatedebyuthero s5ptrillion cubic feet.’ Given 
construction of the Arctic Gas pipeline, there will be 
an even greater incentive for industry to discover and 
develop the balance of the Delta/Beaufort's potential. 
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The project 


PRENOugGietne 6.5 tritlion cubic feet of PDelta/Beaufort 
gas reserves discovered to date are large, they are 
not sufficient to support by themselves the financing 
of a pipeline. Five-hundred miles northwest of this 
area, however, some 24 trillion cubic feet of gas has 
been discovered on Alaska's northern coast. 


FPeonemics (LO -Sayenoening of Voge) drctated that an 
attempt should be made to develop these two gas supplies 
Simultaneously and transport them via one pipeline 
system. Both countries stand to gain from a system 

that maximizes economies of scale. The only way these 
economies can be realized is by Canada and the United 
States jointly developing a system to transport Delta/ 
Beaufort gas to Canadians and Alaskan gas to Americans. 


These are the fundamental principles of the Arctic Gas 
projec... It. calls wowmeconstruction of a 2,600-mile 
Arctic GaS pipeline from Alaska and the Delta/Beaufort 
area to southern Canada where it would link up with 
existing and proposed pipelines in both countries (see 
map) < 


ACCOGUIJig sO. present plans, the initial capacity*ot 
the system's mainline would be 3% billion cubic feet 
DoLeday, )cwoueoc.ecoming from) Alaska bound for U.S. 
INdarkets having a population of 125 million people and 
1% bcf from the Delta/Beaufort for Canadian consumers 
from Vancouver to Quebec. Capacity would be increased 
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to a volume of 4% bcf per day as additional reserves 
are developed. Expansion to this level would only 
require the addition of compressor stations along 

the system. Subsequent expansion would be accomp- 
lished by adding pipe in small increments or "looping 
the system." 


Arctic, Gas has invested some $70 miftion to date on 
studies of the engineering, environmental, economic 
PMeGmetnanolameceasibi lity Of the project, in addition 
to studies of its many benefits. This effort has been 
financed by companies participating in Arctic Gas (see 
list), companies which represent virtually all sectors 
Opetneminaustry in both nations. 


The project iS managed by Canadians and the pipeline 
company will offer the majority of its equity to 
GanadianwcOrnporate, inStitutional and individual 
investors. 


Tiemiedageotti1ce of Canadian Arctic Gas is located in 
Toronto and the engineering and environmental research 
Deweconcucted out of the Calgary office. Arctic Gas is 
also represented in Ottawa and Yellowknife. Alaskan 
Arctic Gas, the U.S. sister company, is headquartered 

in Anchorage and has offices in Washington. Total 

Sea mOmmeneehtClic Gas glroun iS,abouL 125. In addition, 
some 40 consultants are engaged in various aspects of 

the project. 


A major feature of the research program was the con- 
Struction and operation for two years of three gas pipe- 
line test facilities, two in the Northwest Territories 
and the third at Alaska's Prudhoe Bay. This $74 million 
program validated the pioneering Arctic Gas concept of 
chilling the fuel to below 32 degrees Farenheit, burying 
the pipe and revegetating the surface. In this manner, 
the North's sub-surface permafrost is left in its natural, 
frozen state and the pipeline's stability is maintained. 
Were the permafrost subjected to warm gas flowing through 
the pipe or exposed to the 24-hour summer sun, high- 
ice-content permafrost would erode, causing damage to 

the land and the pipeline. By chilling and compressing 
aireco simulate the flow of natural gas, Arctic Gas 

test facilities proved that a buried pipeline can be 
Operated in permafrost regions. 
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PARTLCUPANDS. IN ARCTIC GAS, PROJECT 


Majority-owned Canadian companies: 


Alberta Natural Gas Company Limited 

Cpe Oe ane 1) 

The Consumers' Gas Company 

Northern and Central Gas Corporation Limited 
TransCanada PipeLines Limited 

Union Gas Limited 


Minority-owned Canadian companies: 


d 
Gulf Oil Canada Limited 
Imperial Oil Limited 
Shell Canada Limited 


Non-Canadian owned companies: 


ieee pe Reo pebd=aConag ny 

The Columbia Gas Transmission Corporation 
Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Company 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company of America 
Northern Natural Gas Company 

Pacific Lighting Gas Development Company 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 
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Arctic Gas engineering is wedded to the environment in 
many other respects. After completing the largest 
environmental research program on record, engineers 
were able to select a route and adopt construction and 
operating procedures that ensure the protection of the 
North's unique landscape and Wiliciate~kein tact, aLretrc 
Gas has invested in wildlife and vegetation studies 
alone upwards of $250,000 for each of the 50-odd square 
miles in Alaska and Canada's western Arctic that would 
be occupied by the pipeline and related facilities. 
This does not include $30 million spent on engineering 
design, route, terrain studies and the three test 
facilities, all of which relate as much to the environ- 
ment as to construction and operation. 


of an ancient Eskimo art form — the inukshuk 


The inukshuk “in the likeness of man 
is built of stones. Few, if any, have been 


to identify Arctic travel routes and was u 
this day. 
The corporate symbol! embodies a stylized inuk i aT itlir f - nineline. Th 
blue represents the natural gas flame and the energy which will 1 eas 
In the words of, Dr. William Taylor, Director 
the technical equipment the inhabitants of the A 


Inclusion of the inuks 
tion by the Company of its responsibilit 
manner so as to preserve its natural environmen 


j 


The symbol also will be used by the Gana 
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naman Arctic Gas Study Limited, 1270 Calgary Hous A Oiy 


following sources of TaD VOLORS See rime Sooo mm haa ak me kd aay 
20 percent; Canadian investors, 30 percent; and foreign 
investors, 50 percent, approximately. The 30 percent 
Canadian financing allows for Canadian ownership Of at 


least half of the equity. 


A significant feature of the project is that Arctic Gas 


would be a contract carrier. It would not buy, transport 
ene ladiacye sudo most.gas pipelines in North America. 
Distribution companies would purchase gas from the pro- 
ducers in the northern gas fields and then contract with 
arctic Gas to provide a transportation service. 


Canadian Arctic Gas Study Limited has selected as its col iT ng ; 
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Arctic Gas engineering is wedded to the environment in 
many other respects. After completing the largest 
environmental research program on record, engineers 
were able to select a route and adopt construction and 
Operating procedures that ensure the protection of the 
Naxetnoseunique landscape and wildlife. In fact, Arctic 
Gas has invested in wildlife and vegetation studies 
alone upwards of $250,000 for each of the 50-odd square 
miles in Alaska and Canada's western Arctic that would 
be occupied by the pipeline and related facilities. 
This does not include $30 million spent on engineering 
design, route, terrain studies and the three test 
facviities, all of which relate as much to the environ- 
ment as to construction and operation. 


Another key environmental consideration is the gas 
Peseta the cleanest-burning fuel available” today. 


An estimated $4.4 billion, calculated at 1974 cost 
levels, would be required from outside investors to 
finance construction of the pipeline to the 3% bcf 
feel lmOrscapacuty. ntlation. could add ol -—pi) lion 
to that figure between now and the mid-1980 target 
date. (Should the target date be delayed one year, 
a 10-percent rate of inflation would add about $500 
million to the cost.) Capacity would be raised to 4% 
bcf with most of the additional required funds being 
generated by the pipeline's operations during the 
expansion period. 


At. full capacity, the pipeline would be financed by the 
following sources of funds: internally generated capital, 
20 percent; Canadian investors, 30 percent; and foreign 
investors. 50: percent,, approximately... The 30 percent 
Canadian financing allows for Canadian ownership of at 
least. haus. of. the, equity. 


A significant feature of the project is that Arctic Gas 
would be a contract carrier. It would not buy, transport 
and sell gas, as do most gas pipelines in North America. 
Distribution companies would purchase gas from the pro- 
ducers in the northern gas fields and then contract with 
Arctic Gas to provide a transportation service. 
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The timing 


ineMarch 1974, Canadian Arctic Gas Pipeline Limited 
filed applications and supporting documentation with 
authorities in Ottawa. Comparable material with res- 
pect to Alaskan facilities was filed with Washington 
officials by Alaskan Arctic Gas Pipeline Company. 


Two sets Of applications were filed in each country. 
imecanaga, Arctic Gas fled ‘an. application and: all 
supporting exhibits with the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development (DIAND). The department was 
requested to grant a right-of-way across the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories for the pipeline and related fac- 
ilities. Similar applications and exhibits were filed 
with the Department of the Interior with respect to a 
right-of-way over federal lands in Alaska. The March 
1974 filings completed the basic submissions to these 
two departments, which are examining primarily the en- 
vironmental, engineering, land-use and regional socio- 
economic effects of the proposed pipeline. 


At the same time, the two Arctic Gas companies filed 
applications “for permission to build and’ operate’ the 
system with the National Energy Board in Ottawa and 
the Federal Power Commission in Washington. The same 
exhibit material was filed with these agencies as was 
filed with@DIAND! and Interior .** Additional exhibits 
relating tomgas Supply, capital ¢osts; financing plan; 
tariff and national economic effects were submitted to 
the NEB angethesFrPC this winter. The FPC regulatory 
hearings will commence on May 5 and Arctic Gas hopes that 
the NEB hearings will begin this Spring. 
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The applications of last March called for a construc- 
Clon stamtiminnythe wintentofrl976/A77 so that gas«would 

be flowing from the Delta/Beaufort by mid-1978 and from 
Alaska a year later. It became obvious, however, that 
the requisite governmental authorizations could not 

be granted mitimetto: maintaim that schedule. Conse- 
quently pethestumetable aasidelayed. Iturs: stiblrobvious 
that, 28egeasi isvtocbe ‘flowing ttomCanaditans sby amid=1980, 
There 1S eno. noometoriefurther delay. 


Although many decisions remain to be made by government, 
there has been some progress to date: 


DIAND established the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline 
In@GUmmyi yi nA ri E97] tte iexaninetthe seondi tions 
which the federal government might attach to a 
yighteofaway granted to Arctic Gas. The Commissioner 
ioecehe British Columbia Supreme Court. Justice, 

Thomas Berger. The commission spent last year 
examining the procedures and timetable for hearings 
to be held throughout the Mackenzie Valley and in 
some southern cities. Formal hearings began in 
Yellowknife on March 3, 1975. 


In Washington, the FPC is studying the environ- 
mental effects of the Arctic Gas proposal and 
begins its hearings concerning all facets on 
May 5. Interior is considering a competitive 
economic and environmental study of trans- 
Canada and trans-Alaska routes for trans- 
porting Prudhoe Bay gas. 


Canada's National Energy Board has conducted a public 
Gxamination Of a subject closely related to the 
Arctic Gas proposal, namely a study of Canada's gas 
supply and market requirements. Although not 
pechnicalily wa “part OL the AretierGds proceedings, 
this examination will establish the extent to 
which the Canadian market requires frontier 
supplies. Hearings began in November and ended 

in Maren . The NEB report of its findings is 
expected shortly. It -is hoped ‘that the NEB will 
proceed immediately with the formal Arctic Gas 
hearings. 


The governments of Canada and the U.S. are nego- 
tiating an agreement to ensure non-discriminatory 
treatment of oil and gas pipeline transportation 
by tone) ‘country “across territory in the other 
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country. Both nations stand to gain considerably 
from such an agreement. Most of Canada's oil and 
gas from the western provinces is transported 

ec. Oss UlS. territory to eastern Canada. In the 
case of Arctic Gas, the Alaskan supplies would 

be transported across Canada. Such an agreement 
would provide important assurances which would 
Facilitate tie Arctic Gas pipeline: 


The basic government decisions still to be made with 
mespect to Arctic Gas are the following: 


1. A recommendation to Cabinet by the National 
Energy Board that Arctic Gas be granted a 
Certificate of Public Convenience and Nec- 
essity. 


2. Cabinet approval of such an NEB recommendation, 
Chusmauthorizimg construction and Operation of 
thesCanadian Arctic Gas facilities. 


See lieegranting of a right-ot-way by ithe Governor— 
in-Council, based in part or in whole on the 
conditions recommended by the Berger Commission. 


a4 the granting of a Certificate of Convenience 
and Necessity by the Federal Power Commission, 
aQENOmlzZIng Construction and Operation or the 
PlaskalwArctc Gas facilities. 


beeline Grantuing Of a right-of-way by the Department 
Oimcne, Interior. 


There are some physical limitations on the Arctic Gas 
timetable. The two most prominent ones are: 


(a) The substantial lead time needed from date of 
authorizations to start of ditching and pipe 
Pavano i the North. ) This time as*required 
foruspLre=—cOnstLuction activities such as sun= 
veying, clearing, logistics, financing, awarding 
OpaconcnactsS . eLC. 


-(b) Ditching and pipe laying in the North is 
restricted to the winter months so as to 
avoid damage to the vegetative surface which 
insulates the permafrost. Heavy equipment 
will travel over roads made of compacted snow 
and ice. 
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It appears unlikely that natural gas from the Delta/ 
Beaufort will be flowing before mid-1980. In order to 
assure such a timetable, authorizations must be forth- 
coming approximately one year from now. 


In addition to the added costs inherent in any delays, 
there is the more important consideration of gas 
Suppl ya Delay brings Canadians ~-- particularly 
industrial users -- that much closer to natural gas 
shortages. 
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The alternatives 


Diem tel toeoringSs Out. the. Buck Rogersieingeveryone. 
Tivomion per Maps. most, apparent, insthe:areasofenorthern 
BecOULCemeLaispOoLtationysystems. saNuclear submarines, 
Gta emer esOurce aircratt andsrailways:arenbutsarfewsaot 
PlemcOuceDEomDEODOSed | forstransoontingathenArctizces 
Natural gas to the marketplace. 


Tneaddition, to its proposed pipeline, Arctic Gas has 
examined nine other alternative modes and five pipeline 
routes for transporting Delta/Beaufort and Alaskan gas. 
PuRspOsewO1e thesstudy was to ensure that) the optimum 
transportation mode and route would be selected, con- 
SMOcmengmscuciwetactoLrs aS safety, reliability, conservation 
of energy, economics and environmental effects. 


bascaponminese, studies, Arctic Gas believes that a 
buried pipeline along its proposed route is the optimum 
transportation mode. 


In addition to these alternative modes and routes for 
Eeansvocting gacatrom.both, Arctic, production: areas, 
oroposals have been made recently whereby transportation 
SvVeueoe would. Dem bullt to.transportegase: romeonly the 
Delta/Beaufort area or Alaska's North Slope. 


Arctic Gas faces two competitive proposals, both of 
them having a nationalistic bias which penalizes 
Canadians and Americans alike. El Paso Natural Gas is 
proposing a pipeline-liquifaction-LNG tanker-regasi- 
fication system that would transport only Prudhoe Bay 
gas across Alaska via pipeline to tidewater, where it 
would be liquified and shipped by LNG tanker to the 
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U.S. westcoast and regasified. In Canada, Alberta 
Gas Trunk Line has proposed a pipeline system that 
would transport only Mackenzie Delta gas. 


The most obvious drawback shared by these two proposals 
is the substantially higher unit transportation costs. 
Since each is predicated on substantially less capacity 
than Arctic Gas and since their combined capital require- 
ments exceed! *the cost of. building the"Arctic Gas’ system, 
both countries will have to pay an unnecessarily high 
price for access to Arctic supplies of natural gas. 


The Arctic Gas proposal is a decidedly national entity 
in both Canada and the U.S. It would transport Alaskan 
gas directly to markets throughout the United States, 
serving urban areas with a combined population of 

125 million. It would transport frontier supplies 

to Canadians from Vancouver to Quebec. The existing 
U.S. gas shortage and the pending one in Canada each 
constitute a national problem requiring nation-wide 
SOlUCILONS. MArctic Gas 4s yone® such? solutionit€ory both 
nations. 


The Arctic Gas proposal offers the U.S. gas consumer 
more northern supplies than he could obtain via any 
other alternative. The operation of this all-pipeline 
system would require much less gas than would be needed 
to power a system involving liquefaction, ships and 
re-gasification. The fuel savings are in the order of 
many billions of cubic feet annually, enough to satisfy 
the annual requirements of a substantial city. 


As for the Canadian marketplace, the Arctic Gas proposal 
otfersothesilowest possiblel transportation ¢costiarin 
Gaditionjeatican bring Delta!supplies°onsstream/sooner 
than any: other system. This :early development is made 
possiblenby the fact! thatre24°trillion-tubicefeet tofngas 
in Alaska would be available to the same system. With- 
out access to those reserves, a Mackenzie Valley pipe- 
line would have to await the discovery and development 
of more reserves in the Delta before the financing could 
be raised. This delay would. undoubtedly result in gas 
shortages for Canadians. 
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Some people have suggested that rather than developing 
Canada"*s frontier gas supplies, the country should 
Peauce Or eliminate alloil and gas exports. 


The National Energy Board late last year reported 
that Canada is heading for a period in which we will 
POomeendemmoe seli=sufficrenk invoil. In fact, by 

PP Uecileseountry could be running a balance of 
PavyMenesederticit in O11 of between two and three 
PeirrorecO)larGlannuaily. Currently we have a net 
Surpsuseon O11 transactions:.of about $600 million 
annually. “In responseretos,the NEB. report, the federal 
Governmen= announced that: exports, of.o1l1 to the U.S. 
will be reduced to extend Canada's self-sufficiency 
iol’ by another two years. 


Two conclusions are inescapable: 


imeecanada.S domestic production of jon] wiid 
noe be Large enough to meet normal oil 
demand, let alone any shift in energy 
consumption from natural gas to oil. 


2. The only alternative to developing frontier 
Gas’ Supplies, 1s to rely On imported oil: 
This must entail increased exposure to supply 
CVeEeLT UpELTOns , Dolce st Luctuations and van ol) 
balance of payments deficit of even greater 
Proportions than the) $2-3 billion predicted 
fOr, LOS). 


Wienoumeoacdiuce qac exports? ~That is @not) a solution 
because frontier supplies would still be needed during 
Ener ocUs., sin effect, we would be buying, just enough 
time to lose the opporturity to transport Alaskan gas 
and thereby lose the cost advantages of simultaneously 
transporting Delta/Beaufort gas to Canadians. Another 
consequence of altering Canada's long-term commitments 
would be to damage relations with our largest trading 
PaEtner, 


PUcinoweneecnort—-term, it may be difficult to avoid 
Shomeages or natural gas. An exhaustive effort will 

be required of industry and government. Given such 
enieettort, shortages during this decade can be minimized 
Dnteil the Arctic Gas system can be built. 
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€anadian Arctic Gas Study 
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Arctic gas. 
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y and applications—$1 00 million. 
uction—approximately $5.6 billion to be 
to finance construction of Canadian Arc- 


(approximate) 

> Bay branch, 490 miles. 

zie Delta branch, 145 miles. 

e a mainline Oat Lake, 


n 1 3625 i miles. 
n Alaska, 195 miles. 


and Station data 

er—up to 48 inches. 

um operating pressure—1,680 psig. 
installed horsepower at full 
approximately 1.9 million hp. 


uirements 
9d land requirements for temporary 
on, right-of-way and permanent 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION 


Alaska—7.1 Square miles. 
Canada North of '60—41.6 square miles. 
Canada South of ’60—32.6 square miles. 


Manpower requirements 


Alaska Canada” 
First winter 100 6,800 
First summer 500 5,400 
Second winter 200 7,500 
Second summer 750 1,700 
Third winter 2,500 5,000 


*Most of the summer construction employment in Canada 
is related to the assembly of compressor and refrigera- 
tion equipment in the north and south, and the laying of ~ 
pipe in regions south of the permafrost zone. Northern 
ditching and pipe-laying is restricted to the winter. 


Estimated requirements for operation and 
maintenance, excluding head offices in both 
divisions: Alaska 40; Canada 400. 


Connecting pipelines 

Provision will be made for connections, as re- 
quired, of the Arctic Gas pipeline with facilities 
of Westcoast Transmission Company, near the 
southern boundary of the Northwest Territories; 
with Alberta Gas Trunk Line, in Alberta; and 
with TransCanada PipeLines at Empress, Al- 
berta. These connections would provide for the 


transportation of natural gas from the Macken- 


zie Delta—Beaufort Sea area to Canadian con- 
sumers from Vancouver to Montreal. 
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